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Playthings of the Different Lands 


JOHN T. 


ITH Christmas so near at hand, 

we are sure to find many children 
figuratively with “their ears to the 
ground” listening for sounds of dear old 
Santa tinkering in his work shop. Also 
many children, especially the more 
mischievous ones, determining definitely 
to lead a model and upright life so as to 
run no chance of being missed by the 
aforesaid gentleman when he makes his 
busy rounds. 

The potency of the toy, or the power 
of the promise of one, seems to have 
been generally overlooked by our digni- 
fied historians. They have been too 
busy with stories of wars and the 
actions of grown-ups to tell us what the 
little people of those times had_ for 
playthings. However, in spite of this 
big oversight, we have been able, largely 
through the excavation of ruined cities 
of long ago, to locate many of the 
cherished toys of the children. 

So we find that the little folks who 
lived on the island of Cyprus, in. the 
Mediterranean, some three thousand 
vears back, had toys made of terra 
cotta clay. This clay was easily formed 
and with a simple firing produced a 
durable material. 

Many interesting playthings have 
been found among these Cyprian collec- 
tions, as the excavators call them. Here 
we find many figures of animals, chariots 
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with horses and drivers, horses on 
platforms which ran on four terra cotta 
wheels, and riders of grotesque and 
curious shapes holding a jar on one arm 
and driving wildly with the other. 
Again we find toys representing various 
games, showing figures with hands 
joined playing games which might very 
well have been “Drop the handker- 
chief” or “Lovely Mary will you get 
up?” 

Historians do not admit definitely 
that these were toys, but claim that 
they may have been statuettes used by 
the grown-ups. Human nature tells 
us that our neighbors of three thousand 
vears back must have loved their 
children, as much as the twentieth 
century people do theirs, and this being 
the case, we feel certain that their 
children had toys and many of them. 
If these interesting little figures were 
not toys, they certainly should have 
been. 

Among the toys found in ancient 
Kgypt are many which make us wonder 
if we have progressed sO rapidly, after 
all. In the ruins and pyramids of that 
mysterious land have been found many 
movable toys, figures washing or knead- 
ing bread, worked by fiber strings, 
crocodiles whose mouths opened and 
shut with a hungry snap, marbles, balls 
and even footballs. Some of these 
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balls have been stuffed with bran and 
covered with leather. Others are made 
of rushes gathered from the banks of 
the river Nile. 

Among other things were found some 
little artist’s paintbox and his inkwell 
and writing pens. Take a look at them, 
and see whether we have progressed so 
much after all. 

The Greeks have left quite a number 
of things which help give us an idea of 
the toys of their children. The first 
toy a little Grecian was allowed to have 
was a rattle-box, symbolical, as they 
said, of the “eternal agitation, which is 
the cause of all progress.”’ After the 
little Greek baby had “agitated’’ the 
rattle and his elders’ nerves sufficienty 
his next toy was generally the ever- 
present doll. These were made of a 
clay which when baked, was very 
similar to coarse china, and were not 
only figures, but animals, tortoises, 
ducks, and other things attractive to the 
childish eye. 

These little Greek children must have 
had some wonderful times, for we learn 
of their little wooden wagons to which 
they harnessed live mice and hauled 
loads of seeds or pebbles from one place 
to another. The little girls played 
Jacks with Jack-stones, in a manner 
very similar to the girls of now-a-days. 
The boys also had tops of all shapes and 
sizes, and even the Greek and Roman 
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ladies did not think it below them to 
play ball. 

It is a long jump from Egypt of three 
thousand years ago to the present time, 
but we find that many of our modern 
toys are very closely related to those 
used by the little ancients. If we were 
to select the one universal toy found 
today, we would surely be compelled to 
say doll. From the little Eskimo babies 
to our own little American girls, and 
true to say, oftentimes, boys, the doll is 
the one popular choice. 

The doll of the little Eskimo children 
is quite an elaborate being, carefully 
carved out of wood or ivory, and having 
eyes made of bits of pearl shell. Some- 
times these toys are made of a slate 
stone which carves very readily and yet 
is not easily broken. Most of their dolls 
are quite small, although sometimes 
a very proud little Eskimo will be found 
with one eighteen or twenty inches high. 

The long Arctic winter which compels 
the little Eskimo to remain indoors so 
many months of the year, has its bene- 
ficial effect on the toy industry. 
Parents while away many hours carving 
out small toys of ivory or slate. These 
are always quite small, two or three 
inches long, but so cleverly done that no 
one could mistake them, whether they 
are seals, whales, bears, foxes, wolves, 
or geese. 

Although the Mohammedan religion 
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THE LONG ARCTIC NIGHTS ARE MADE ENJOYABLE TO THE LITTLE ESKIMOS BY THEIR PARENTS WHO 
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forbids toys in a general way, it does not 
seem to penetrate deeply enough to 
counteract the litthke Mohammedans’ 
demand for playthings. So we find 
among the Mohammedan children quite 
a number of toys, rag dolls, balls, tops, 
and animals such as donkeys, dogs, 
lions and tigers. Practically all these 
animals are made of a terra cotta similar 
to that used for the Cyprian toys. 

The toys of the Hindu children run 
largely to dolls. In fact their dolls are 
so important that the accidental death 
of one brings a show of mourning which 
extends even to the grown-ups. The 
happiness of their children’s dolls is also 
shared by the grown-ups, and it is no 
unusual event to see a solemn proces- 
sion of children and _ their parents 
traveling along the street celebrating 
the marriage of two gaudily painted 
dolls. Besides dolls, the little Hindu’s 
taste runs to animals,—animals of all 
shapes and_ sizes,—elephants, tigers, 
leopards, all painted in gorgeous dots 
and stripes with a great profusion of 
gilt paint, and with movable ears. 

The little African tots seem to be 
sorely in need of playthings. Outside 
of a doll or two, the only other toy 
seems to be a rattle. These are generally 
made of some gourd out of which the 
pulp has been squeezed leaving the 
seeds to rattle inside the hard outer 
shell. 

The little New Zealand girls have 
quite a number of toys, tops, kites, 
cradles and houses. But many of the 
little girls prefer to play with little live 
pigs, very much as our little girls would 
handle a kitten. They dress them up 
in shawls, play house with them, and 


carry them about from morning until 
night. 
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Japan has long been considered the 
Toy Land. Many grown-ups in this 
land even make a business of amusing 
children, very much as the organ-grinder 
and his monkey do in our larger cities. 
These professional fun-makers perform 
sleight-of-hand stunts, or go about 
blowing soap bubbles out of curiously 
constructed bubble pipes. 

Most of their toys are made of paper 
or a thin wood which does not last long, 
but its ingenuity is such that it gives a 
thrill as long as it lasts. Such a toy is 
one made of pasteboard, which when it 
bursts apart, allows a winged figure to 
fly out. A great pastime in Japan is 
that of kite-flying, and on windy days 
the sky is literally covered with. kites of 
every shape imaginable, from graceful 
winged birds to grotesque wriggling 
dragons or serpents. 

The dolls of the little girls in Japan 
are kept very carefully and generally 
handed down from one generation to 
another as a family heirloom. On a 
certain festival day, known as the Feast 
of Dolls, there is a great show of dolls by 
these little black-eyed maidens. 

Both boys and girls attain their 
proudest moment when their mother 
gives them some money and allows them 
to buy from the professional Cake Man 
the privilege of cooking some griddle 
cakes from ready-made batter on his 
little charcoal stove. 

The toys of China are somewhat like 
those of Japan, particularly in the kite 
line. Many of the Chinese play toys 
run to lanterns. Lanterns of every 
shape and color imaginable, lanterns 
that spin like a top and keep burning, 
others that roll like hoops, and still 
others that dance or gallop like horses. 
These interesting toys have been 
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THE BUBBLE MAN IN JAPAN IS FOLLOWED BY HAPPY CHILDREN 
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planned so that the current of warm air 
from the light keeps them going. 

The English toy makers have always 
specialized in dolls and in boats. For 
this reason, the most beautiful wax dolls 


in the world are said to come from 
England. Wonderful boats of all sizes 


and makes are also found in England, 
as well as marvelous theatres that are 
almost like real ones. 

Germany for many years sought to 
control the toy market, and for a time 
nearly every toy one would pick up was 
of German make. The mili- 
taristic trend was evident in the large 
number of so-called ‘‘ box toys”’ contain- 


strong 


ing regiments of lead or wooden soldiers, 
cannon, and other war implements. 
The cheapness of the German toy was 
made possible by the fact that each 
workman specialized in only one or two 
toys, and became an adept in producing 
them. It is no uncommon thing to run 
across some old peasant in Germany 
who has been painting white horses with 
black spots or black horses with red 
spots all his life. 

Since the recent war, the European 
countries have been busy with recon- 
struction work. This has left a nearly 
clear field for Japan, who has sought to 
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But our 
ownresourceful American manufacturers 
have had a few thoughts along this line 


capture Germany’s toy trade. 


themselves, and so we find the little 
American boy or girl completely sur- 
rounded with a rapidly increasing array 
of toys wonderful to behold and to 
work. 

True to their reputation, American 
manufacturers are producing toys un- 
equalled anywhere for their mechanical 
construction. Boats, steam engines and 
aeroplanes that are twin brothers to the 
large ones used by grown-ups are now a 
Building materials 
the 
craftsman’s inventive genius are found 
Dolls that 
French and English make, movable toys 


common thing. 


calculated to encourage young 


everywhere. rival those of 
that have all the novelty of the Japanese 
ones plus durability, are all being turned 
out by our own toy makers. 

Santa’s workshop is moving south- 
ward from the North Pole, and being 
located in the good old U. S. A. For 
inventive genius, no country can excel 
us. If art teachers and toy buyers will 
all help to encourage toys that are 
based on good design and craftsmanship, 
Santa may decide to make this locality 
his permanent residence. 








Cyprian 
statuettes 
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N. B 

N picture study, as well as in any 
other classroom activity, the success 

of the lesson is based upon stimulation 
of the initial interest, with due relation 
to the child’s stage of development, and 
the that 
logical lines to a conclusion. It is a 


direction of interest along 


matter of careful selection—planning 


In the 
grades, where there, is so much work 


the work and working the plan. 


with which a correlation may be made, 
the 
choice of a picture to the general trend 
This is not difficult to 
From any general theme in 


it is a decided advantage to fit 


of class work. 
manage. 
which a class may at any time be inter- 
ested, a point of departure can easily be 
made. Literature, history, geography 
or nature topics may readily lead the 
way to a pictorial subject, where, in 
its new form, the topic will afford new 
delight. It 
that a fatigue point may have been 


is conceivable, of course, 
reached in a given phase of the general 
curriculum, and in such case a picture 
in an entirely different or opposite 
category might be studied with profit. 
The only approximation to a rule is 

feed it; 
interest has flagged, find a new stimulus 


when interest is alive, when 
by variety. 

For our purposes, pictures may be 
classified into groups related to history, 
geography, literature, nature and human 
and An historical interest 
may lead variously to Leutze’s Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware, Bastien- 
Lepage’s Joan of Arc, or Vandelyn’s 
Landing of Columbus. A geographical 


aesthetic. 


The Selection and Development 
of a Picture Study Lesson 
. ZANE 








the out-of- 


interest may find echo in 


doors particulars of Dupre’s Balloon, 


a bit of rocky coast as in Winslow 


Homer’s Fog Warning, or again in 


Turner’s Approach to Venice. Litera- 
ture interests may lead to Abbey’s 
Galahad the Deliverer, Alexander’s Pot 
of Basil or Guido Reni’s Aurora. 


Nature subjects are easily related to 
Mauve’s Sheep, Bonheur’s Horse Fair, 
Inness’s Storm, 
Land 
interests may well be served by Millet’s 
Angelus, Breton’s Song of the Lark, 
Hoffman’s Christ in the Temple, Burne- 
Jones’ Golden Stair, Watt's Sir Galahad, 
Hals’ Laughing Cavalier and Whistler’s 
Portrait of His Mother. The 


will have little trouble in classifying 


Coming Dougherty’s 


and Sea. Human and esthetic 


teacher 


pictures in a helpful and ready grouping 
that will serve the need of the moment. 

With a given choice of subject, then, 
let us proceed with the lesson plan of 
the picture to be presented. However 
difficult it 
formula sufficiently flexible for universal 


may appear to devise a 
application, there are practical funda- 
mentals of procedure that apply help- 
fully to any picture. A happy inspira- 
tion may operate spontaneously in 
developing a lesson, but such happy 
inspirations are not always sure of 
realization. 
of attack 
lessons that have come under our obser- 
vation suggests the following outline: 

I. The Part of the Painter. 

So much of the picture has been 


conditioned by the nationality, period 


An analysis of the modes 


characteristic of successful 
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and personality of the painter. While 
that much of a touch of art history need 
not be given special stress as such, some 
If there 
have been striking circumstances at- 


of it is always worth while. 


tending the painting of the picture, they 
should be related. The older children 
are capable of appreciating the fact that 
a landscape by Corot is necessarily 
different from one by Turner, and a 
portrait by Holbein could never have 
been painted by Hals. Consult Caffin’s 
“How to Study Pictures” for helpful 
comparisons. A picture is an artist’s 
work— striven for and attained—and as 
such it holds a vast human interest. 
No doubt a fine apperceptive basis for 
the enjoyment of a picture can be 
established by presenting interesting 
facts about the artist, even before the 
picture itself is placed in the children’s 
hands. 

II. What, objectively, does the painter 
show us? 

This is an analytic process—a cata- 
loging of the factors in the picture 
which the painter has very deliberately 
contrived. Whatever the painter places 
on the canvas is significant. Much 
enjoyment is to be found in finding 
first the big thing and then the lesser 
details of costume, of outdoor or indoor 
environment that make the big thing 
convincing. In proportion to the tea- 
cher’s fertility in bringing out these 
points by skillful comment and question 
is the success of the study assured. 
The child responds to a picture to just 
that extent to which he is made aware 
of its objective fullness. This means 
that he must be led here and there 
finding new elements which would be 
passed by without notice in a general 


and a careless survey. 
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III. What, subjectively, does the pic- 
ture make us feel? 

This is a selective process. Pictures 
are painted for humans and a picture 
is worth while to the extent to which it 
arouses an emotion. Our affair is to 
discover that appeal to which the visual 
factors of the picture most forcefully 
contribute. What is the cumulative 
meaning of the details in which an 
interest has been established? In land- 
scape it may be some new theme of love 
of out-of-doors. “Every great land- 
scape painting not only makes its own 
contribution but enables us to look out 
upon the world with unsealed eyes.’ 
Ask questions of the painting. “Why 
did Corot bring the dawn lighting in 
from behind? What do the dancing 
figures add to the impression of the 
whole? Why are the trees grouped at 
one side? What was the artist at- 
tempting to do in this painting? What 
is the relation to the actual nature 
work?” In portraiture it may be some 
new and delightful estimate of person- 
ality—only let it be that the student is 
led to the place where he feels it and 
says it for himself. This means no 
mean ability on the part of the teacher. 
It is an ability derived not so much from 
extended reading of criticism and his- 
tory of art as from exactly such ques- 
tions as have been suggested above with 
regard to Corot’s landscape, and applied 
with similar intention to the picture 
world at large; always, of course, when 
applied in the classroom, in relation to 
the child’s stage of development. Ques- 
tions on composition become more and 
more important in bringing about a 
realization of the artist’s means and 
intentions as the child approaches high 


school age. Read Mr. Henry Turner 
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Bailey’s appreciation of Burne-Jones’ 
The Golden Stairs for a splendid inter- 
pretation of the power of composition 
in a picture. 

IV. 


want the picture to leave? 


What final impression do we 


It is the 
emphasis of the one thought most worth 


This is a synthetic process. 


The development of the 
It is 


remembering. 
lesson must pertain to that end. 
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largely a matter of the needs of the 
child and must be stated very simply in 
terms of his understanding. Frequent- 
ly a brief story may be told that will 
the still 
frequently a few lines of a poem may be 
express the 
beautifully. It is 


enhance point, and more 
thought 
the 


business of poetry to animate imagery 


quoted which 


concisely and 


the ear and the eye singing in tune. 


One Hundred Graded Picturers 


for Children’s Rooms in Libraries and Schools 


LIDA CLARK 


First GRADE 
Madonna of the chair—Raphael 
He shall give his angels charge over thee 
Taylor 
Feeding her birds Millet 
Millet 
Hoecker 
Adam 


Rhine prints 


The first steps 

Girl with cat 

Cat family 

Swan 

Mother 
Wilcox Smith 

Little children of the sea 


Goose rhymes. Set of six—Jessie 


Israels 
SECOND GRADI 
Madonna 
Children of the shell 
Mother and child 
Ring around a rosey 


Correggio 

Murillo 

Brush 

Jessie Wilcox Smith 
\ child’s world series—Jessie Wilcox Smith 
Helping hand—Renouf 

Angel with musical instruments -Da'Forli 


The cats’ dancing party—Jan Steen 


The belated kid—Hunt 
Milking time—Dagnan Bouveret 
The torn hat—Sully 


Tuirp GRADE 
Holy night—Correggio 
Angel with lute 


Ilpenstein baby 


—Carpaccio 
Frans Hals 


-VanDyck 


Children of Charles I 


Prince Baltasar Carlos 
Knitting lesson— Millet 
Shoeing the bay mare 
Sheepfold " Jacques 
The return to the barnyard—Troyon 
Midday rest 


Valasquez 


Landseer 


Rhine prints 


FourtTH GRADE 
Raphael 
Rembrandt 


Sistine Madonna (detail) 
Presentation in the temple 


Boy with sword—Manet 
Flowergirl in Holland—Hitchcock 
Oxen going to work—Troyon 


Escaped cow—Dupre 
Deer in forest 


Set of fairy tales 


Bonheur 
Maxfield Parrish 


The frugal meal—Israels 
The gleaners— Millet 
Hiawatha—Taylor 


Longfellow 

Firra GRADE 
Van Dyck 

Raphael 


Millet 


Repose in Egypt 
St. Cecelia 
The angelus 


The song of the lark—Breton 
The melon eaters, ete.—Murillo 
The horse fair—Bonheur 


Autumn— Mauve 
Haymakers—Dupre 


End of day—Edan 


PICTURE STUDY 7 THE NATIVITY 
































CHRISTMAS PICTURES PAINTED BY FAMOUS ARTISTS 
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The Indian hunter—Couse 
All’s well—Winslow Homer 
Pilgrims going to church—Boughton 


SrxtH GRADE 
Head of Christ—Hoffman 
Appeal to the great spirit—Dallin 
King David with harp—Rubens 
Boyhood of Raleigh—Millais 
At the watering-trough—Dagnan-Bouveret 
Fog Warning—Winslow Homer 
The sower—Millet 
Oxen plowing—Troyon 
Return of the fishing boats—Mesdag 
Sir Galahad—Watts 
In a Capri garden—Coleman 
George Washington 
Columbus in the court of Isabella—Brozik 
The capitol—Jules Guérin 


SEVENTH GRADE 
Christ and the peasants—L’Hermitte | 
Notre Dame cathedral. Paris 
Cathedral of St. Marks. Venice 
Flight of night—Hunt 
The fighting temeraire—Turner 
U.S. Frigate Constitution—Johnson 
Boyhood of Lincoln—Johnson 
Abraham Lincoln—St. Gaudens 
Nightwatch 
The jester Frans Hals 
Aurora—Guido Reni 
A Dutch living room—Peter de Hooch 
Quest of the Holy Grail—Abbey 
Lavinia—Titian 
Independence hall—Jules Guérin 


tembrandt 


E1gutTH GRADE 
Prophets— Michaelangelo 
Frieze of prophets—Sargent 
St. Michael and the dragon—Guido Reni 
Opportunity and regret—Ryland 
Joan of Arc hearing the voices—Bastian Lepage 
The mill—Hobbema 


mM 
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EVERYBODY WHO HAS THE LEAST SENSIBILITY OR IMAGINATION 
DERIVES A CERTAIN PLEASURE FROM PICTURES. 
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The lake—Corot 

The pot of basil—Alexander 

The bugler—Hunt 

Mrs. Siddons—Gainsborough 

Evolution of the book. Six lunettes—Alex- 
ander 

Portrait of artist’s mother—Whistler 

Three ages of man—Lotto 

Shaw memorial—St. Gaudens 

Colleoni monument 

Arch of Titus 

Grand Canal. Venice 


The accompanying memoranda of 
dealers in pictures may make a con- 
venient starting point in purchasing. 
The study of their catalogues, the 
visiting of good picture shops and of 
libraries and schools which have begun 
collections, are all necessary to a satis- 
factory selection: 

The University Prints, Newton, Mass. ; 
Perry PicturesCompany, Malden, Mass. ; 
Braun and Co. (256 Fifth Avenue, 
N. Y.); Medici prints (imported by 
Foster Brothers, 4 Park Square, Boston) 
Copley prints (Curtis and Cameron, 
30 Harcourt Street, Boston); Alinari 
and Anderson, (Rome and Florence, 
Italy); Elson prints (Belmont, Mass.); 
Rhine prints (318 West Washington 
Street, Chicago, (large, many subjects 
and delightful in color); Cosmopolitan 
Magazine Co. (publishers, Jessie Wilcox 
Smith pictures); Dodge Publishing Co. 
(N. Y. publishers of pictures by Jessie 
Wilcox Smith and Maxfield Parrish); 
Berlin Photo Company, (New York) 


as) 


rr 


Qooooo0onnonr: 


—Robert Montgomery. 
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Christmas 


J. L. GAR 


HE message of the Christmas gift 
had a 


few 


has wider 


last 


ecard 
the 


appeal 


within vears than ever 


before. The simple remembrance bears 


a greeting from friend to friend that is given upon the origin and types of 

spans the Universe. (Greeting cards, and the thought is here i 
So, with the thought of the great emphasized of avoiding the extremely 

demand for gift cards in mind, the hackneyed symbols found in the usual 


design of a Christmas Greeting of this 
kind has become a yearly problem of 
great interest in our high school. 

The illustrations that accompany this 
article are selected from the work of a 
third-year class and the results were 
arrived at in the following manner: 
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Gift Cards 


RABRANT 


The statement of the problem is first 
made and illustrated by a rather com- 
prehensi\ e collection of Christmas cards 


and other helpful material—a little talk 


commercial card. 

The aim or purpose of the lesson is 
next stated. This includes the design 
principles worked for, such as beauty of 
proportion or the fine relation of sizes 
beauty of contour, or the fine relation of 


shapes, and beauty of dark and light, or 
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GIFT CARDS DESIGNED AND CHARMINGLY COLORED WITH HUES AND GOLD BY THE 
MISS J. L. GARRABRANT 
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the fine relation of values. The principle 
of dominance, or the necessity of one 
leading idea, with other parts subordi- 
nate is here stressed. 

The method comes next: a choice of 
three of four definite sizes is given within 
which the student may make his design. 
This latter the work of the 
printer infinitely easier, as it does not 


makes 


necessitate a change of gauge when 
printing each card. These sizes should 
all be one and one half times or twice as 
large as the finished card. 

The students’ first page consists of a 
number of small lay-outs or rough plans 
(A) made proportionately true to the 
larger sizes. The medium used is folt 
pencil or charcoal, and the design is 
made in two values of dark and light. 

(B) From the rough ideas, the best is 
selected and carefully drawn, the letter- 
ing being planned at the same time, so as 
to harmonize in style and tone with the 
rest of the design. 

(C) This larger drawing is worked out 
in pencil or charcoal in three values if 
desired, the middle tone being obtained 
in the finished card through the use of a 
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pen decorative line as the final drawing 
is made in ink upon Bristol board. This 
is sent to the photo engraver, where the 
zinc plate is made, which, in our case 
was returned to the School Print Shop 
and printed upon stock selected from 
the Art Department, after the students 
had carefully considered the margins to 
The 


students also made their own envelopes. 


be used in the printed cards. 


Then came the try out of the different 
color schemes and the illumination of 
the ecards. (D) Finished card. 

The 


problem was a card sale, involving the 


final step in this interesting 
making of Posters and announcements 
to advertise it. Last Christmas, from 
six hundred to seven hundred cards were 
sold, which was a source of great 
satisfaction to both studentsand teacher. 

The greater part of the money derived 
from the sale was put into the general 
fund to do its bit toward forwarding 
the many activities of the school, but 
every student also received a small 
amount upon each of his cards sold. 

As a live wire problem, the Christmas 


card is full of promise. 


jOoOooo oon! 


THE SPECIAL NUMBERS . 
The special numbers for April, May and June are to be as follows: 
April—Costume and Textiles Number; May 

Drawing and Painting Number. 

You should assemble drawings and manuscript for these subjects 
and mail them to the ScHoot Arts MaGazZInB, Stanford University, very 
You can gain added recompense for your material above that 
which the publishers send you by being able to ‘Measure up”’ your 
work and your students’ problems with those of others on our pages. 
Clarify your own problem by writing it out for others to know and share 
Every teacher who has contributed knows he has been O 
You should share this benefit. 


Outdoors Number; a 
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Home Made Gift Cards 


A New METHOD oF 


PEDRO J. 


ANY a teacher and student will be 

somewhat perturbed and disap- 
pointed this year upon receiving the 
estimate from his engraver and printer 
on the producing of his personal gift 
cards. 

“T just won’t design any this year. | 
shall buy the regular stock cards at the 
Card Shop. Why, for 200 ecards and 
envelopes in only three colors it would 
cost me $32 for the engraving and 
printing and paper! Why is ‘it that 
they can retail cards in several colors 
and gold for fifteen cents each, when it 
would cost me more than that when I 
make the drawing?”’ 

What a natural question, and it is 
typical of a question that has been 
asked many a time and which has but 
the following answer: 

“The cards that are sold for fifteen 
cents with several colors and gold and 
envelopes are printed possibly in 
hundred thousand lots; going through 
the press in groups of from twenty-four 
to sixty-four cards at a time. This 
brings the initial cost of the color 
engraving down to a minimum—besides, 
the expensive part of color printing is 
the preparation of the plates in the 
press-work. This involves just as much 
time and care for the printing of twenty 
cards, two-hundred cards, or twenty- 
thousand cards—so that a small lot of 
color printing is bound to be expensive.” 

Paper is high, engravings are higher, 
and labor is highest. To those usually 
sending out a specially designed gift 


SUNLIGHT PRINTING 


LEMOS 


card, whose purse hasn’t a chubby 
appearance, other methods will have to 
be pursued. Necessity can here play an 
important role as the proud mother of 
invention. 

When my ’phone rang a short time 


sé 


ago and this message came, “Can you 
suggest some way that we can produce 
inexpensive gift cards in our schoolroom 
this year?’’, I thought it was time to 
find a short cut in printing, and after 
several experiments with interludes of 
disappointment, I solved the problem 
with what I call “Sunlight Printing”’, 
which is herewith described. 

This process has room for improve- 
ment and can be related to many uses. 
It is now being used by several people 
with good success. To describe the 
process briefly, it is as follows: 

Blue-print or brown-print paper or 
photographic paper is used to print upon 
from a prepared celluloid negative con- 
taining the image. The print, instead 
of being white lines upon a dark back- 
ground is black, brown or dark blue 
lines upon a white, or nearly white 
background. To secure this result the 
celluloid negative is produced as follows: 

The Negative. Take a thin, clear 
piece of celluloid and lay it over a 
definite pencil or ink sketch of the 
subject. With soluble drawing ink (not 
waterproof ink), or with black diluted 
watercolor ink on a pen, trace the 
subject onto the celluloid. If the 
celluloid repels the ink, rub chalk dust, 


whiting, or taleum powder over the 
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GIFT CARDS PRINTED BY SUNLIGHT OR ARTIFICIAL LIGHT UPON BLUE OR BROWN PRINT PAPER. THI 


METHOD DESCRIBED SIMPLIFIES MAKING 
TINT OF COLORS OR GOLD PAINT CAN BE 


EASILY SECURED. 





THE NEGATIVE SO THAT EITHER 
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surface. This will cause it to take the 
ink easily. All free powder should be 
brushed off the surface. After the 
subject has been thoroughly drawn and 
dried, a printer’s ink roller charged with 
ink, black or brown in color should be 
rolled over the celluloid, covering the 
inked subject. A photograph roller and 
thick house paint will serve the purpose. 
When this is done, it should then be 
held under running water and the water 
will develop and loosen all the soluble 
ink, carrying away the printer’s ink 
from these parts. This leaves the 
opaque inked or painted suface, the only 
transparent parts being those belonging 
to the subject. If parts are slow in 
clearing, the water can be sprayed hard 
upon that part until it is open. Occa- 
sionaly some detail can be cleared only 
by scratching with a knife point. 

When the negative is developed in 
this way, it should be left alone for a 
day or two until the ink has dried. 
Bronzing powder or whiting can be 
dusted over the ink and its dried state 
thereby hastened. 

Printing. When the negative is dry, 
a piece of blue print paper is placed 
underneath the negative with the sensi- 
tive side up, and locked into a printing 
frame. A piece of glass pressed well 
onto a cardboard will serve the purpose, 
although the best contact is produced 
with a printing frame, such as is used in 
printing photographs. When the paper 
has been exposed a few minutes it is 
taken out and plunged into water, and 
changed into cleaner water after a half 
hour or so. When dried the image will 
be a dark blue upon white. Other 
colors are secured by the use of other 
papers. 


Variations. The open lines having 
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been exposed to equal action by the 
sunlight have come out equally dark 
throughout the subject; if some hues 
are desired lighter in the background 
than in other places, a paper mask can 
be cut to slip between the negative and 
the paper, so as to allow only part of the 
exposure on part of the subject. This 
will produce line strengths of varying 
degrees, similar to the line values in 
etchings. To insure replacing the nega- 
tive and sensitive paper in position when 
inserting the mask, a cardboard frame 
can be used, or the two pieces can be 
hinged together with a gummed paper. 

Flat Tones. Tones can be secured as 
follows: Use a brush to make the large 
parts and roll up with ink and develop 
as usual, (all parts should appear open), 
then with thin paper or with a smooth 
wash of partly opaque water color cover 
those parts that are to be lighter tones 
one layer of tissue, or two or three layers 
will give different degrees of tone. 

Tonal Backgrounds. A printing may 
be made with a tissue paper negative to 
secure a background tone, after which 
the negative may be used first or at the 
end. (The Beyard Teddy Bear picture 
was made in this way.) First I placed 
a tissue paper negative which had the 
white parts painted in opaque paint 
(Indian Red), the print was exposed for 
a half minute, I then released the frame, 
placed the regular subject on celluloid 
in correct position and continued the 
exposure for three minutes. The result 
was that-all parts had been subjected 
to some exposure excepting the white 
highlights. 

Coloring. Blue print paper takes 
coloring well. Its only disadvantage is 
its thinness. If mounted or “tipped” 
on to something else, it makes a pleasing 
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BY THIS METHOD YOU CAN SKETCH IN THE USUAL WAY UPON CELLULOID. BY A SIMPLE METHOD 
IT IS CHANGED TO A NEGATIVE FROM WHICH YOU MAKE PRINTS UPON BLUE PRINT OR OTHER 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PAPERS. THE ABOVE SHOWS A SUBJECT IN TONE AND ONE 
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Any unsized may be 


sensitized, and for those who wish to 


ecard. paper 
prepare their own paper or cardboard, 
directions are given below. 
It will be found that 
additional touches of greens and blues 
that a night picture can be produced 
rapidly over a blue printed subject. 


with a few 


With a few experiments teachers and 
students will find it possible to produce 
their own gift cards. For the teacher 
who needs to secure a few dozen subjects 
for classroom use, nothing is simpler 
than to make a celluloid tracing by 
placing the celluloid over the magazine 
page to be copied. The inking and 
developing and printing are then fol- 
lowed as directed and duplicate subjects 
will result, far better in detail and paper 
The 


enterprising art teacher will find this 


surface than the usual hectograph. 


an inexpensive method of producing 
instruction plates for her classroom use. 

Altogether, it will prove a fascinating 
method, for the worker will be his own 
designer and printer, and the card will 
one in that it is a 


be a distinctive 


personal production at every step, 
particularly if the worker has sensitized 
his own paper. 


Making 


people still find it desirable to sensitize 


Sensitized some 


Paper. 
their own paper. Cccasions may arise, 
too, when for some reason or other it is 
impossible to secure prepared paper. 
It is therefore a great convenience to the 
blueprinter to be able to prepare the 
The formula, and the 
method of making prepared paper is 


paper himself. 


given for any who may wish to make the 
Students and others 
interested in blueprinting will also find 
the preparing of blueprint paper a very 
interesting and instructive experiment. 


blueprint paper. 
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Sensitizing solutions. For an ordinary, 
slow printing paper use the following 
formula: 


I. Dissolve 1 oz. of ammonium citrate of 
iron (red crystals) in 6 oz. of distilled or rain 
water. 

II. Dissolve 1 oz. of potassium ferricyanide 
in 6 oz. of distilled or rain water. 

When ready to use mix equal quantities of 


| and II. 


job in hand. 


Mix only what you will need for the 


When a rapid paper is desired the 
following formula may be used: 

I. Dissolve 114 oz. of ammonium citrate of 
iron (green crystals) in 6 oz. of distilled or rain 
water 

Il. Dissolve ' oz. of potassium ferricyandie 
in 6 oz. of distilled or rain water. 

Mix equal quantities of I and II to the 
amount desired. 


effect on these 


solutions when kept separate. It is 


Sunlight has no 
considered best, however, to keep them 
in dark colored glass bottles with good 
stoppers. ‘The citrate of iron solution 
does not keep long and it is best to mix 
only enough for the single job in hand. 
The chemicals used are not expensive. 
Frequently they can be purchased at a 
pharmacy. 

The 


Only the unprepared commercial papers 


Process of Sensitizing Paper. 


or an unsized or well washed paper 


should be used. A bond or parchment 
paper is satisfactory. If blueprinting 
solution is applied to a sized paper, it 


Like- 


wise any paper will discolor which has 


immediately becomes discolored. 


not had all the sulphur which was used 
in its manufacture washed off. 

Cut the 
required size. A 


the 
way to 


paper into sheets of 


very easy 
keep the sheets flat while applying the 
sensitizing solution is to form them into 


a pad. This pad can be built up by 
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placing a drop of mucilage, paste or glue 
in the extreme corners of each sheet, and 
then simply piling the sheets one on 
another. 

Mix what you judge will be about the 
right amount of sensitizing solution. 
A glass or pottery vessel is the best to 
mix the solution in. Apply with a 
camel's hair brush or sponge, brushing 
the solution both with and across the 
grain of the paper to insure an even 
coating. Pull off the coated sheet and 
hangituptodry. The drying may take 
from five minutes to a couple of hours, 
depending upon the heat and humidity 
of the room. Do not try to dry the 
paper over-rapidly by applying great 
heat, for extreme heat will cause the 


Action Gift Cards 


TOW that the holidays are here once 
it more, we are sure to hear this 
question from little artists and crafts- 
men, ‘‘ whatshall  makethisChristmas?”’ 
Although there is nothing new under the 
sun, it may be possible for us to give om 
masterpieces a little touch here and 
there that will keep them individual and 
make them more interesting. 

Since all children like action, why not 
let them try some Christmas gifts that 
will be able to dey elop some of this much 
approved - quality. If George sends 
Alice a Christmas Card with the usual 
greeting, all may be well, and the card 
put away with many others of its kind. 
But if George sends Alice a card which 
not only expresses a Christmas wish but 
which also has the added attraction of 
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paper to discolor just as sunlight does. 

Another method of coating is to float 
the sheet of paper a few seconds in a 
sensitizing bath. A shallow pan is the 
best kind of a vessel for this purpose. 
Needless to say, all of the work of 
sensitizing and drying must be done in 
subdued light, orange or red light being 
the best. As soon as the paper is dry 
it should be rolled up and put in a light- 
proof container, or well wrapped in 
paper and placed in a drawer or other 
dark place until needed. 

Hydrogen peroxide solution, 1 tea- 
spoonful to 4 gallons of water, will 
deepen and produce greater contrast 
between the white parts and blue back- 


ground. 


for Little Artists 


being a minature ‘“‘movie show’ she 
will value it many times over. Such a 
card can be made very easily, and from 
the children’s standpoint, particularly, 
not only is interesting to the receiver 
but also to the producer thereof. 

On the attached pages are some 
greeting cards which have been planned 
from this standpoint. These can all be 
made of cardboard and paper, and are 
especially adapted for our little artists. 
The designs have been planned so that 
they can be either traced off onto other 
paper, or cut out of the sheet here and 
pasted down and colored. It is always 
better if the young artist is able to trace 
and draw his own gift card, but in cases 
of very little folks cutting and pasting 


may be necessary. 
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A ROCKING HORSE WITH THREE RIDERS THAT CAN BE CHANGED AT THE 


WHIM OF THE LITTLE 
RECIPIENT OF THIS UNIQUE GIFT CARD 
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CHRISTMAS FIREPLACE 
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WAITING FOR SANTA 


Trace pictures onto cardboard 
or heavy paper and color. Cut 
out fireplace and attach circle 
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A COMBINATION GIFT CARD AND 


TOY THAT WILL DELIGHT ANY SMALL OR GROWN-UP BOY OR GIRL 
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CHRISTMAS MOVIE 
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A CHRISTMAS “MOVIE” 


This card goes behind the one marked A in 
which the windows have been cut so as toopen. To 


operate pull the strip of paper from left to right 
through the slits cut in the cardboard at B 
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STRIP ON WHICH FIGURES GO 
SHOULD BE MADE AS ABOVE 


*— SHOWING HOW MOVIE LOOKS 
WHEN READY TO WORK 
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MOVIE CARD FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS WHO LIKE ACTION. 
FROM TIME TO TIME 
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If the classroom teacher desires she 
could make hectograph copies of these 
simple drawings and let each child draw 
and construct one of these gift cards. 
Another way would be to make original 
the 
suggested in these drawings. At 


ideas 
this 
time of the year the magazines are full 


variations of mechanical 


of Christmas motifs and figures, and the 
little tots may be encouraged to cut out 
Santa’s dolls, engines and other such 
things and use them in the ways similar 
to those shown here. 

For instance in the one of the little 
girl and the fireplace, the children may 
decide to substitute two or three little 
boys and girls in front of the fire. A 
fancy, cut from some magazine might 
take the place of the little brownie, and 
a teddy bear in place of Mr. Cat. In 
this way such cards could be varied 
indefinitely, helping the 
young craftsman’s imagination as well 


to develop 


as his art ability. 

In the card showing the open window 
a practically limitless number of things 
could be added to the procession. To 
add to the general effect, a sheet of thin 
tissue might be pasted over the opening 


to give the window effect. Various 
colors as pink, light blue or green could 


be used to match other settings. This 
tissue of course should be thin enough to 
allow the procession to be seen through 
it. If desired, waxed paper, could be 
used as this is always fairly transpar- 
ent. 

In the Rocking Horse design, variation 
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“AT CHRISTMAS PLAY AND MAKE GOOD CHEER, 


FOR CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR.” 
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may be obtained by changing the figures 
on the horse’s back. One artist may 
decide to have two figures on the horse. 
Another may plan a messenger with a 
little card in his hand. This card could 
have the receivers name lettered on it. 
Bunnies, Teddys, dolls and innumerable 
other figures can be used this way. 

The same ideas or variations of them 
can be worked out in heavier materials 
by the older students. This is true 
especially in the one showing the fire- 
With a little and 
carpenter work any boy could make a 


place. patience 
minature “‘ Moving Picture House”’ that 
would delight his younger brothers and 
sisters. With an ordinary cigar box or 
other light wooden box he could manu- 
facture a very realistic fireplace with all 
the “fixings” little andirons, vases and 
a clock on the mantle-piece could all be 
added. The 


‘‘ honest-to-goodness 


figures could be real 
’’ ones purchased at 
any toy shop and could be fastened with 
thread to a wheel cut from thin wood or 
heavy cardboard. The figures in front 
could be dolls dressed up by some sister 
or ambitious girl friend, and presto 
the show is ready to begin. 

At all events the ideas suggested may 
help some little artists to a new enjoy- 
ment of Christmas gift cards, and also 
Let 
us hope that if their artistic production 
is a success that they will send it along 


develop their constructive ability. 


to one of their friends, as most of our 
enjoyment comes from passing along our 
good times. 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 CHINESE GIRL 
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Oriental Children 


BERNADINE MEADOWS ANGUS 


N their quaint, picturesque attire, Oriental children make decorative designs 
and single motifs. One little figure can be used in many ways. 
For the teacher who has to rely upon her own resources for ideas, the modern 
adaptation of the Oriental motifs, colours and figures will prove a little gold mine 
of interesting material. 
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I went to the San Francisco Chinatown the other day to study Chinese textiles 
and brocades, but I found so many fascinating Chinese children in their attractive 
Oriental garb, I spent an afternoon sketching them. 

The little Oriental maiden holding the chrysanthemun, is wearing a jade green 
coat, banded in black satin, and embroidered in gold cord. Her trousers are 
turquoise blue, trimmed in black satin and gold braid. The band around her jet 
black hair is turquoise embroidered in gold, and the long tassel hanging over her 
shoulder is amber coloured, as are her embroidered slippers. 

The little chap diligently studying his first lesson is gorgeously attired in a 
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dark bluish-purple coat and trousers, banded in wide Oriental embroidery of coral, 
jade green and amber, outlined in black. Totally oblivious of his Oriental splendor, 
he crinkles his olive brow over the intricate perplexing problems of the first 
American primer. 

The prim little Japanese maids in their flowing kimonos, were sketched in 
Japan. The little lady serving tea is wearing an orchid-coloured kimono, embroid- 
ered in pink and white cherry blossoms, her sash is deep purple and coral. Her little 
guest facing you has a kimono of coral color, embroidered in small motifs of tur- 
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quoise and jadegreen; while the other guest is wearing a dull blue kimono appliqued 
in flame and jade green motifs. 

The little girl holding the young puppy is robed in sand color trimmed in 
brightly embroidered brocade. Her little friend standing in wrapt admiration of 
the new pet has on a kimono of peach blossom‘ pink, embroidered in large motifs of 
lavender, green, and black. 

These color arrangements, which I have described may be used in many 
different problems. They are particularly good for design motifs and single 


decorations. 
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Co-operation 
DOROTHY G. RICE 


HE Art Director sank into a chair, 

removed her hat, jabbed in the 

hat pins, and cast it recklessly upon the 
table. 

The Art Instructor picked it up from 
the floor where it had rolled, sat down 
opposite the Art Director and waited 
for her to speak. 

“T’m worn to afrazzle, Pen,” announced 
that young woman. ‘I worked till one 
o’clock last night, and twelve the night 
before, and the work is piled that high 
in my office.’”’ And she measured an 
imaginary stack. 

Penelope Stone, the Art Instructor, 
was one of. those large capable women 
who are a great source of comfort to such 
high-strung sensitive scribs as was the 
Art Director. In charge of the High 
School Art Department she showed 
marked executive and artistic ability. 

“T’m brim-full of ideas,’’ continued 
the Art Director, ‘‘ But I can’t find time 
to present them as I should like to do. 
Now here is something I found in my 
aunt’s scrap-book. It is so old, it will 
seem new to the present generation.’’ 

She unfolded the paper and read the 
verses: 

“On Monday, I wash my dolly’s clothes, 

On Tuesday, smoothly press them. 

On Wednesday, mend their little hose. 

On Thursday, neatly dress them, 

On Friday, I play they’re ill, 

On Saturday, something or other, 

On Sunday, I say; Lie still! 

I’m going to church with mother.” 

“Now, I want to use that in the 
Primary Grades, I think Third Grade 
people can do it—let them illustrate 
each line with the symbols of the 
occupation. Do you understand? One 





sheet of paper for each line; for instance, 
‘On Monday, I wash my dolly’s clothes’ 
—a clothes pin drawn from the real 
clothes pin, too,—and the text neatly 
printed beside it.”’ 

“And a flat-iron for Tuesday?” asked 
Penelope. 

“Yes. You see they must be simple 
objects, simply placed. A stocking for 
Wednesday—a doll’s dress for Thursday 
—medicine bottle for Friday—a whisk 
broom for Saturday, and a doll’s bed 
for Sunday.”’ 

“Good,” said Penelope, ‘‘ but where 
do I come in?”’ 

“You come in with trumpets and 
cymbals, my dear. My little people in 
the grades cannot draw figures, but they 
like to look at pictures and try to copy 
them, so I thought it would add to the 
interest if you had some talented pupil 
who could make large drawings of a 
little girl and her busy week.” 


Penelope’s face lighted up with 
enthusiasm. “If Raymond were only 


in school now, I could trust the entire 
work to him. I’m so proud of him! 
He is doing splendid work at the Art 
School. And there is Bernice—she is 
equal to the work, but she goes to so 
many dances, and has so many conse- 
quent vacations that I could not rely 
upon her. No, I’ll do it myself,—make 
small sketches, that won’t take so much 
time, and have ‘extra work’ pupils 
enlarge them.” 

The Art Director rose with a sigh of 
relief. ‘‘You are an angel, Pen. I knew 
you would help me out.” 

The next day was one when an 
assembly was held in the auditorium of 
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HUMAN FIGURE MONDAY 
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ON MONDAY I WASH MY DOLLY’S CLOTHES 


CROSS LINES ADDED TO THE SUBJECT AND LABELED WITH LETTERS AND FIGURES WILL HELP THE 
TEACHER OR PUPIL TO MORE CORRECTLY COPY THE SUBJECT 
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the school building, but as the hall 
could not accommodate all the pupils at 
one time, it gave many of them an extra 
period for study. 

A group of eager young faces awaited 
the Art Instructor on her arrival. ‘‘ Miss 
Stone, will you sign a slip for me?” 
asked several as they fluttered the 
blanks before her. ‘I can’t draw much, 
but I love to come to the studio, it’s so 
nice and quiet here,’’ said one. 

“T have just the work for you; you 
are so painstaking that I can trust you 
to do this when I couldn’t some one else 
who took drawing for a regular subject.” 

Feeling the importance of this especial 
task, the “‘extras’’ were promptly on 
hand at the appointed hour. 

The Assistant provided them with 
and T and 
how to their 


ruler, triangle, 
instructed them 
sheet of paper into one inch squares. 
She then gave them the Art Instructor’s 
them 


square, 
divide 


drawings and showed how to 
divide that into one-fourth inch squares, 

how to label each vertical line A.B.C. 
etc., at the top of both copy and blank 
paper; also to number the ends of the 
horizontal lines. 

“No, not the spaces,’’ she corrected, 
‘‘Number and letter the lines.”’ 

The Art Instructor heard her and 
turned to look. ‘‘It helps you to locate 
points more quickly,’”’ she explained. 
“Tf a line of the drawing crosses Line B 
at the intersection of Line 5, and you are 
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faithful, it will appear at the same point 
in your It also helps you to 
discover any error you have made. 
“You know you are working just as 
Raphael did it, so do 
You have seen the 


copy. 


great artist do. 

the modern men. 
wall paintings at the Public Library 

they were enlarged from small sketches 
just as you are doing, only they were 
worked out in feet instead of inches.” 
(Even the all-knowing Sophomore looked 
“Tt is like working out a 
require artistic 
little 


interested. ) 
puzzle. It 
ability, only application and a 


does not 
brain power.” 

“What do do next? 
enlarged now,” inquired a pupil who had 
the 


we Mine is 
been working diligently most of 
period. 

“They are to be transferred to toned 
paper for painting.’ 


“e 


Can we do that?” 


“Perhaps. But will not have 
time today.” 

‘What is to be done with these when 
they are painted?” asked another pupil 


as the work was collected at the close of 


you 


the period. 
“They are to be distributed among 


schools in the Primary Grades as 
illustrations for these verses.’’—and 
Miss Stone read them—‘The little 


people will draw symbols of the occupa- 
tions which you have represented. It 
is a case of co-operation. Thank you 


for helping.”’ 
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The Tin Can Electric Bell 


FRANK M. RICH 


A TIN can electric bell or buzzer of 
this pattern has the double advan- 
tage of being easily made out of waste 
materials everywhere at hand, and of 
being readily altered to a telegraph 
sounder or motor whenever the owner, 
for any reason, wishes to change it for a 
different instrument. 

The materials needed are some ordi- 
nary tin cans or other soft sheet iron, cut 
into half inch strips; a couple of tin box 
covers—one a quarter inch or so larger 
in diameter than the other; a little 
friction tape; a quarter to half a pound 
of bell (covered annunciator or no. 18) 
wire; a small base board; and a few 
washers and round head screws and one 
small stove bolt for binding posts. 

Bend 8 to 10 strips of the sheet iron 
so as to make a double core, shaped like 
the Roman number II with a connecting 
yoke across the top, but open at the 
bottom. Have a couple of the outside 
strips long enough to bend around this, 
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with an additonal L-shaped leg on each 
side to support the coils at the right 
height over the box covers. 

Cover the cores with one layer of 
friction tape, to hold them solid and to 
prevent the sharp edges of the sheet 
metal from cutting into the insulation 
and thus deadening the instrument by 
short circuiting the coils. 

Wind the coils with four to six layers 
of wire: fasten the two loose ends of 
each coil with a single hitch to prevent 
unwinding and leave a generous strip 
projecting for connections, scraped and 
finished at the ends and neatly wound on 
a pencil to make a compact spiral. 

Determine the right ends to connect 
to get the correct polarity—i. e., so that 
one coil will not neutralize the other. 
Connect the two outside ends to binding 
posts, made by running a screw through 
several washers placed at the corners of 
the base board. 

In the center of the base board screw 
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the smaller box cover with two or three 
washers underneath, so that it will be 
connected with one of the inside wires 
Bolt the other in- 
side wire to the center of the larger box 


from the magnets. 


cover, trimming a strip off the edge of 
the cover, if necessary, so that it will not 
touch anything. Put a narrow strip of 
around the 
inside box cover to separate it from the 


paper or thin cardboard 
outside cover or “bell”? so that there 
will be no electrical contact between the 
covers except at the upper edges of the 
inside one. 

Punch screw holes for the legs; bend 
them carefully so that there will be a 
short space between the magnet ends 
and the 
bell and armature. 


cover which serves both as 


Adjust the tension 
of the wire connected with the armature 
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so that the spring it exerts will overcome 
the magnetic retentiveness of the core 
and prevent a tendency for the arma- 
ture to stick. 
und push button; space and adjust 
carefully; the the 
magnetism draws up the bell; this im- 


Connect it with battery 


press button and 
mediately breaks the circuit and allows 
it to fall back, 


again and soon, giving a loud, vigorous 


and this connects it 
roll, as the upper cover beats upon the 
lower one, cymbal fashion. 

By connecting both inside wires to the 
armature, and driving two nails into the 
base board on each side, to prevent the 
armature from quite touching the ends 
of the core and sticking, we have a single 
Or by 
substituting a spindle in place of the 


stroke bell or telegraph sounder. 


box covers, boring one layer of the yoke 
for the upper bearing, and screwing 
down a corresponding lower bearing to 
the base board, fastening bracket shaped 
strips of sheet metal wound with a layer 
of tape and two or four layers of wire for 
an armature, fastening the two bare 
ends of little 
pulley of tape covered with a layer of 


armature wire over a 
tough paper for a commutator, and ad- 
justing the two inside ends of the coils 
for a brush, and we have a very effec- 
tive little motor. 


New Uses for Old Boxes 


CLARE ROGERS 


HERE is no exultation on the face 

of the earth equal to that of the 
creator, and especially the youthful 
creator. When a child looks upon his 
own work and sees that it is good, he 
discovers in himself new possibilities. 
He glimpses the “undiscovered coun- 


try” of his own powers, and marvels and 
is glad. In his own mind he says with 
Little Jack Horner, 
boy am I!”’ 


“QO, what a good 

And, after all, isn’t this a 
view to take of ones self? 
Self-confidence 
in gold! 


wholesome 
it is worth its weight 





It is gratifying, indeed, to anyone to 


find that he can take an old, unlovely, 
cast-off object and convert it into a 
thing of use and beauty, and therefore 
“‘a joy forever,” if the poet’s words are 
to be credited. 

The accompanying illustration No. 1, 
shows a plain pasteboard stationery box 
rescued from the wastebasket 
decorated with panels painted in dog- 
wood design. 
white water-color paper and the back- 
ground painted in with brush and black 
India ink, leaving flowers and stems 
blank. The leaves, centers of flowers 
and tips on dogwood petals are painted 
in water color. Then the panels are 


and 


The design is drawn on 


pasted on the box, leaving a small mar- 
gin on all sides, and the whole treated 
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This 


gives it the appearance of black metal or 


with three coats of white shellac. 


teak wood. 

Illustration No. II is a cast-off chalk 
box, of which every school has many, 
cut 
and 


sandpapered and decorated with 
paper design in various colors, 
treated with two coats of orange shellac. 

In this box the grooved edges have 
been cut off, but these may be left on 
and the top decorated also, making a 
more finished box than the one shown 
in the illustration. The inside of the 
box may be sandpapered smooth, or 
lined with silk or colored paper to har- 
monize with colors used in decorating 
the box. 

Many variations of these two ideas 
will suggest themselves. 
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Good Ideas from Everywhere 


TEACHERS EVERYWHERE ARE INVITED TO SEND IN ORIGINAL IDEAS AND ALPHABETICON MATERIAL 


FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 


PUBLISH IT IF POSSIBLE 


HOLIDAY WINDOWS should be a problem 


given more attention by art departments 


The better arrangements of windows of the 


main street would go far toward making a 
pronounced civic improvement, besides proving 
of great value to the merchant There are a 
great many windows that are the same to day 
as they were a year ago; the only changes being 
that there are more cobwebs because the spiders 
have located more flies. Are there any such 


windows in your town? Let your energetic 
They 


will learn much even though it is not accepted, 


students plan and propose a change. 


and if accepted, it will start window design in 
the right line 

A Hallowe’en window planned for a lighting 
fixture merchant of Webster, Mass., by William 
Tourtellotte Miss 
Lugene Andrews is shown on this page. Miss 


under the direction § of 
Andrews adds: 

“It was an October window, as the sign at 
The 


balance of the window was not so much upset 


the left mentions the Hallowe’en Party. 


by the tone of the real percolater as in the 
photograph. The orange of the shiny copper- 
lined affair at the left 


orange and black scheme of the window—and 


was beautiful in the 
the note of green in the little electric bulbs 
used to emphasize pussy’s eyes certainly did 
bring out the comfort idea of the lamp as a 
centerpiece for the window. The pussy cat’s 
heads were repeated in tiny cut-outs on the 





THE EDITORS ARE GLAD TO CONSIDER ANYTHING SUBMITTED 


AND WILL 


HELPS FOR THE GRADE TEACHERS ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRED 


lamp just to make the idea hang together as a 
whole for Hallowe'en night. 


Hutchins 


shown 


GIFT CARDS. Miss Ruth E 
sends in a number of excellent gift cards 
on another page) and says: 

‘The set of 
enclosing 
students in the High School of East Orange, in 

Miss 
These 


twenty or more, designed by my sophomore and 


Christmas cards which I am 


were designed this vear by my 


which city Strange is supervisor of 


Drawing. ecards were chosen from 


junior classes. The only work done outside 
the school was the making of a zine plate for 
each card. After the boys in our print shop, 
under Mr. Price’s supervision, had printed in 
gray ink, about 700 cards all of the students 
in the Drawing Department completed them 
by adding hand touches with colored inks.” 


THE BEAR’S HOUSE. A problem that 
will delight the children is described by Miss 
Elise E. 


** All this year the kindergarten children have 


Lockwood as follows: 


been intensely interested in Goldilocks and the 
They have listened to the story 
studied the 
dramatized it into a play and talked about it 


Three Bears. 


many, many times; pictures; 


continually. If a child were peevish and cried, 


everyone was the Baby Bear and cried, ‘“‘Some- 


body's been sitting in my chair and she’s 


broken it 








PAPER WORK 18 THE THREE BEARS 
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A BOOKLET DESIGNED BY ELSIE E. LOCKWOOD AND MADE BY KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN. 
THE BOOK IS MADE SHAPED LIKE A HOUSE WITH A WINDOW AND DOOR ON THE COVER 
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Next month they would 


January was here! 
be in IA. How would they like to make a 
bear’s house to take home for their very own? 
At once the interest was very pronounced. 
The first question in the morning would be: 
“Are we going to work on the ‘Bear’s House’ 
today?” 

The house was made first. Paper the right 
size, (9x 12 inches) was folded like a book. 
Dots were placed 5 inches from the bottom on 
either side and in the center at the top. The 
children cut from dot to dot and then cut off 
the point at the top. One sheet of brown for 
the cover and four sheets of white paper for 
the pages were folded and cut in this manner. 
A cardboard model 2 inches square for the 
window and 2x3 inches for the door were 
given to each child. He traced around them 
and then cut on the line. Some of the children 
outlined the and with black 
crayon but as we had just been learning to use 
pencils for the first time, most of the children 
wanted to use their new pencils. The window 
next, the children bringing 
paper for lace curtains from candy boxes at 
home. 


door window 


was completed 
Everything else used was regular kin- 
dergarten material. 

The next lesson, Goldilocks and the three 
bowls were cut out of white drawing paper and 
colored with crayons. Some children colored 
the whole bowl, others put bands of red or 
blue around them. Some of the Goldilocks 
had dotted checked, 
striped, and one or two were flowered. 


dresses, some some 

The 
flowers and leaves were cut free hand and all 
who could, cut butterflies. The rest cut on 
line, butterflies drawn by the teacher. The 
trees were cut free hand but the three bears 
were cut from models drawn by the teacher. 
Then strips % inch wide were given the 
children. The chairs and beds were to be 
4, 3, and 2 inches respectively but the children 
measured them on the squares of the kinder- 
garten tables and so they only approximated 
those lengths—the little fingers not being very 
steady. The full width was used for the big 
chair and bed. Pieces were cut off for the little 
chair and bed leaving pieces the right width for 
the middle chair and bed. 


February first and promotion day came all 
too soon. The day before, the books were put 
together, read, admired, and carried trium- 





The little new brothers and 
sisters all wanted to know, “are we going to 


phantly home. 


make a ‘Bear’s House’?”’ 


CUT-OUT POSTERS continue to be some 
of the best problems received by the ScHoo. 
Arts MaGazine. Many depend, of course, 
upon their color harmonies for attractiveness, 
and good form and 


often arrangement is 


sacrificed. The effort and good to be gained 
by the “‘broadness”’ of paper cutting will be 
lost if form and construction of picture parts 
are not observed. The page of paper cut-outs 
by Miss Mary J. Hoke show good picturesque 
qualities, with pleasing and out of the usual 
Unfortunately, the black and 
white reproduction does not show the charm of 


arrangements. 
the color in the originals. The editor hopes 
that some day a School Arts Traveling Exhi- 
bition will permit teachers everywhere to see 
many of the originals received at its office so 
that the technique and colors which are not 
reproducable, may be studied. 

After all scissor cutting must be considered 
the end of a the student should be 
encouraged to simplicity 
broadness of his scissor cut pictures into his 


means 

carry the and 
sketching, painting and posters. If he returns 
to other work and continues the little, fussy, 
tangled, brush strokes through his work, he 
has not learned the biggest reason for doing 
paper cut-outs. 


A CARDBOARD AEROPLANE problem 
with working drawings has been sent in by 
Miss Clara M. Goodman of Hartford, Con- 
necticut. It is further described as follows: 

“This is a problem in cardboard construction 
worked by boys in the fourth and fifth grades. 
It has proved a very satisfactory problem for 
boys and teacher. 

Gray cardboard 12” x 18” was used and the 
model fastened together with paste or fasteners. 
I used fasteners in my work. 
model took three lessons. 

First lesson. 

Second lesson. 

Third lesson. 

After folding and before fastening the body 
together, open and adjust the wings, then close 
and fasten the body. The ends of wings are 


The completed 


Measure and draw the parts. 
Cut and fold. 
Fasten together. 
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CUT PAPER POSTER PICTURES BY MARY J. HOKE. AT TOP, “‘EGYPT,’’ 
BELOW, “‘CASTLE ON THE RHINE,’ AND “ARIZONA” 
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THREE SIMPLE SANTA CLAUS PROJECTS WITH PATTERN FOR YOUNG PUPILS TO MAKE, 
BY MISS EDITH Mccoy 
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THE STUDENTS OF 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


PROVO, UTAH, MAKING 


then fastened into place. A little pinwheel is 
fastened to the front of model. 

This same model is made in wood by older 
boys in sixth and seventh grades.” 


THE SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS shown 
on one of the pages have been sent in by Miss 
Edith McCoy of Newark, Ohio, who tells about 
them in this letter: 

“Three years ago our little First and Second 
grade folk made him in red cap and coat for 
‘Daddy’s Christmas Present.’ The next year 
he smiled at Daddy from a holly wreath. This 
year, the war over and his pack well filled, he 
peered out from the chimney-top. 

“We like to make our own patterns, and so I 
have laid some of them with the Santas, that 
you may see how our small folk are learning to 
draft, to cut and to fit.”’ 


SANITAS GIFTS. The following season- 
able suggestion for sensible gift making was 


received from Miss Florence C. Morrison, of 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THEIR INSTRUCTOR, 
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CHRISTMAS STARS FOR THE COMMUNITY 


ELBERT H. EASTMOND 
Shelbyville, Indiana: “Very attractive, prac- 
tical and inexpensive gifts may be made by 
grammar school pupils from sanitas, or oil 
cloth. Sanitas comes in lovely dull finished 
colors and is quite durable. It retails at sixty 
while ordinary glazed oil cloth 
cents a yard. 


cents a yard, 
costs fifty Sanitas has the 
advantage over ordinary oil cloth, in that it 
will not crack and may be had in all colors; 
while oil cloth has an unpleasant glaze and 
comes only in black and white. 

“In the high school art class the girls 
patterns of children’s play aprons, in 
piece to fasten at the neck and waist in the 
back. Pockets varefully shaped and 
located. All edges and pockets were bound in 
linen tape, of a contrasting color to the oil 
cloth. Animal designs were used to decorate 
either the pockets or the apron fronts. The 
designs were painted with oil paints to make the 
apron entirely waterproof. This was a very 
successful problem, practical in every detail. 
It correlated color harmony, decorative design 


cut 
one 


were 
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WORKING DRAWING OF A CARDBOARD AEROPLANE FOR SMALL CRAFTSMEN. BY CLARA M. GOODMAN 
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and sewing into a sane inexpensive product, 
which delighted children who received them. 

“Many other attractive, useful gifts were 
made of this same material. Luncheon sets, 
book and magazine covers, bags of all kinds 
and toys. Animals may be cut and colored, 
making gay durable toys which water will not 
injure. Sample books of sanitas were donated 
by wall paper dealers of our city, so that we 
might experiment, try out colors and make 
small things without cost. 

“ All of our work with this material was most 
pleasant, and it seems to me, a very sane kind 
of work for public schools.” 


A CHRISTMAS FIRE PLACE. 
tions for the Construction of a Christmas Fire 


Sugges- 


place shown on one of our pages is described by 
Miss Hope Haupt as follows: 

From a sheet of medium weight paper cut 
out the rectangles C and D using the dimen- 
Fold D as indi- 
cated in B, cutting on the heavy lines to form 


sions given on the patterns. 
fireplace opening. C is then folded as shown in 
A, the top flap pasting just above the fireplace 
Bricks 


may be drawn directly on the paper or be cut 


opening; the lower beneath the hearth. 


from colored paper and pasted into position on 
B. This should be done before the general 
pasting. Any figures chosen and the andirons 
etc., are made to stand up by folding back the 
flaps and pasting into position. The children 
should be encouraged to make up other figures 
and toys and to use their own originality in 
The 


may be used effectively in the school-room 


arrangement. completed construction 


decoration. As a reward, the child getting the 
best result may be asked to construct a large 
fireplace to occupy an important spot in the 


room. 
CUTTING 

AND STARS. 

314x 12 inches fold one short edge to the 


OUT CHRISTMAS TREES 

Using a strip of paper about 
other. In the same manner fold creases even- 
ly two more times. On one of the folded edges 
draw half of a Christmas tree, extending some 


branches and the ground to the opposite fold 
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Cut on these lines to obtain the row of trees. 
The 


trees may be colored or left white and mounted 


Cut stars as indicated in figures 1 to 6. 


on a piece of blue A satisfactory 


finish that delights the children is the spatter- 


paper. 
ing of snow (white tempera paint) from a‘stiff 
bristle brush stroked over a knife blade. 


A FINE DRILL to stimulate inventiveness 
and develop the imagination is the one above 
received from Henry Turner Bailey. It is a 
problem that combines the play element with 
art and is another of those fine ideas that have 
come from his pencil and so liberally help 
teachers to add interest to their problems. 

To proceed, an animal or bird drawing is 
first made. 
then 


The spaces or outside angles are 


considered as the beginning form of 
another subject and this plan is followed, pro- 
ducing a sort of all over progressive drawing of 
creatures. 


lots of fun. 


Try it and you will find that it is 


AN INTERESTING POSTER is one being 
issued by the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion for use in its annual Christmas seal sale 
which is to be held this year from December 1 
to llth. 

The drawing is the work of Ernest Hamlin 
Baker who designed last year’s as well as this 
year’s Christmas seals for the Association 
The design is treated simply, in flat tones, in a 
The back- 
a deep ultra-marine 


color scheme of red, blue and green. 
ground of the poster is 
blue, against which the red figure of Santa 
Claus and the green one of the child stand out 
in clear relief. Especially interesting are the 
clearness and carrying quality of the lettering 
and the envelope upon which the youngster is 
pasting the seal. 

The Christmas seal sale is held each year in 
order to provide the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its 1200 affiliated associations 
throughout the country with funds for the 
prevention and control of tuberculosis disease. 
It is 


active participation by every 


a project well worthy of interest and 
art department 


in our country 
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M : AND SCATTER 
AY YULETIDE Wide ERES A MERRY 
CHEER THE HAPPINESS TVERES A TO YOU 
E YOURS THIS sptagns-* ghee ay IT LAST THE 
YEAR WHOLE YEAR THROUGH 
RHYMES AND DESIGNS FOR CHRISTMAS CARDS, THE RESULTS OF A COMPETITION BY STUDENTS IN 
THE ENGLISH AND ART DEPARTMENTS OF THE WILLIAMSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA HIGH SS HOOL, 


RENA FRANKENBERGER, SUPERVISOR 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 42 CHRISTMAS CARDS 
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OW all our neighbors chimneys smoke 
N And Christmas Cogs are burning ; 
Gheir ovens with baked meats choke, 
And all theie spits are turning. 
, Old English Balled 
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= O)ristmas Creetings 
and Heart iest Good Wishe 
for a appy NewYear ro 
The Apprentice Schoo oO 
The lakeside Press FBC 
C licago Minois*Xmas Lolo 








PERSONAL GREETING CARDS, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED BY THE SENDER IS A FORM OF CHRISTMAS 
REMEMBRANCE BECOMING MORE AND MORE POPULAR. ABOVE ARE REPRODUCED FOUR SUCH CARDS 
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CHRISTMAS CARDS DESIGNED BY THE SOPHOMORE, JUNIOR AND SENIOR CLASSES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 

ART DEPARTMENT IN EAST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY. INSTEAD OF WATERCOLOR, DILUTED INKS WERE 

USED IN ORDER TO SECURE A FLAT CLEAR TONE OF COLORS. AT LEAST THREE COLORS WERE USED 
IN ADDITION TO THE GRAY-GREEN OF THE PRINTING. MISS RUTH E. HUTCHINS, TEACHER 
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PAPER WORK 18 CANDY CUPS 


CANDY-OLPS FOR THE. CHRISTMAS TABLE 


FOR OLDER CHILDREN = 
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CHRISTMAS CANDY BOXES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, DESIGNED BY BEATRICE L. HALL 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 CHRISTMAS PUDDING CARD 
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CAN YOU TRACE THESE AND COLOR THEM FOR YOUR CHRIST- 
MAS TREE? COLOR THEM WITH BRIGHT COLORED CRAYONS 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS 44 CHRISTMAS ORNAMENTS 


























PLACE CARD AND OTHER CHRISTMAS IDEAS CAN BE MADE FROM THESE 
PICTURES. CAN YOU THINK OF SOME GOOD NEW WAYS TO USE THEM? 
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HOLIDAY PROJECTS FIREPLACE AND SANTA CLAUS 
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AN INTERESTING CHRISTMAS SUBJECT PLANNED AND 
DRAWN BY HOPE HAUPT FOR THE SMALL FOLKS TO MAKE 
Arts Magazine, Dece 
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“| Want to Know" 


He thal knowsnol& knows\ 7 He thal knows & knows\ /He thal knows & know 
that he knows not is willing | [nol ihai he knows 15 thai he knows is 
fo learn. Teach him asleep. Waken him wise. Follow him 














He thai knows nol & 
Knows nol thal he knows 
noi is a fool. Shun him 






























Questions and answers from subscribers, that are of general art informa- 
tion to our readers, will be printed as space permits. All questions should be 
accompanied by a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply by mail, and 
addressed to Information Editor, ScHoot Arts Maaazine, Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 


I have an old frame rather ornate in design with some of the ornamentation broken It is a bright 


gold and rather too light in color. For sentiment’s sake I wish to kee ptt. How can I repair it? 


To repair the frame break away the remaining projecting corners so that they will all relate in 
form. If the material is plaster, they can be scraped or have plaster added to it to correct shapes 
Give the whole surface a coat of bronze paint to which a little burnt sienna is added. When 
thoroughly dry, dull the whole with a wash made from gray brown or gray green paint added to 
gasoline, the whole to be the consistency of water. After a day polish the surface with a soft 
cloth 


, ] 
Is there a stim ple ray to secure wood-bloc ks in the intermediate grade s without needing carving foots 


and ¢ quipment ‘ 


Linoleum or erasers are good for the younger students to use for either textile woodblocks 
printing, or pictorial work. The printing number of the ScHooLt Arts MaGazine (October, 1919 
explains these processes in detail. 

Three ply wood has solved the troubles of many teachers. Stencil paper firmly glued to tar- 
board or pulp board gives an inexpensive block, allowing for easy cutting. The knife edge is 
inserted between the strata of the paper composition and the cut parts easily pryed out. This 
does away with the “carving out’ required on wood, which is the student’s greatest difficulty 


What suggestions can you make for avoiding the confusion of students leaving their seats in thé 


classroom whe nM working on proble wis of handicraft 4 


Teachers everywhere are confronted with the requests or time worn idea that students must do 
all their learning tied to a desk. Handicrafts should be taught as close to the professional condi- 
tions as possible and that doesn’t mean constant relation to a desk. If lack of school equipment 
prevents proper tables or craft benches, the teacher can arrange some sort of convenient bases of 
supplies or equipment in the classroom to which students can go in an orderly and systematic 
way without confusion. Art education in time will do away with the present idea that it can be 
taught successfully in the methods prescribed for mathematics and languages. In teaching, and 
particularly in art, do not be closely harnessed by pedagogic prescriptions. 
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Good Books for Pupils and Teachers. 


COLOR TABLET FOR PRACTICAL PROBLEMS IN APPLIED COLOR by James and 
Benson presents a packet containing fifteen plates in outlines. These outlines are for the use of 
the student of color theory so that he can fill in the color drills described. The outlines include 
problems in Interior Decoration, Costume Design and Architecture, giving a very helpful set of 
ideas for the teacher of color. Published by the Bruce Publishing Co., of Milwaukee, Illinois 


THE LIKE-TO-DO STORIES by Laura Rountree Smith tell in an interesting way about 
boys and girls who liked to do things and do them well. The drawings by L. Kate Deal are very 
well done and are the kind of illustrations to delight the little readers. The book is published 
by Beckley-Cardy Company of Chicago, 


NONSENSE RHYMES AND ANIMAL STORIES is a book to help language teaching in 
the primary grades as well as number stories. It has been written by Alhambra G. Deming, 
principal of the Washington School of Winona, Minnesota. The foreword of the book is “ Over- 
come Evil with Good.’’ Every verse and story presents a correction or moral in a pleasing way 
for the child. Published by the Beckley-Cardy Company of Chicago. 


APPLIED ART by Pedro J. Lemos, Editor of the Schoo Arts MaGazing, is a book prepared 
for students, teachers, or parents who wish a concise, direct self-instruction course in drawing, 
painting, design and the handicrafts. There are over 400 pages in the book, of which nearly 300 
plates are full page illustrations, 35 of which are in color. The first eight chapters give eight years 
progressive problems. The last six chapters are advanced sections on Drawing and Painting, 
Color, Design, Handicrafts, Lettering and Illustration. There is probably no educator who has 
told so much in a single page of art methods as Mr. Lemos. He has the happy faculty of giving 
a whole lesson on a ScHoot Arts MAGAZINE page, and his book ‘‘ Applied Art’’ contains over 
400 such pages. Published by the Pacific Press Publishing Company, Mountain View, California 

E.R. F 


BATIK AND OTHER PATTERN DYEING by Walter Baker and Ida Baker issued by 
Atkinson-Mentzer and Company of Chicago, presents the best book for teachers on this subject 
heretofore published. It gives the history and character of batiks, the principles of dyeing for 
plays and pageants and a final chapter on stick printing, block printing and stencil dyeing. The 
whole book is not large but contains an immense amount of direct information very applicable 
to the teacher who wishes to become acquainted with these interesting forms of textile enrichment. 
The book is well illustrated and arranged with the charm that is a part of the Atkinson-Mentzer 
productions. 


BLUE PRINT READING is a book by E. M. Wyatt, Manual Training Supervisor of Houston, 
Texas. It explains and interprets working drawings and is a valuable addition to the library of 
manual training teachers and craftsmen wishing to be fluently versed in the universal language of 
mechanical drawing. Published by the Bruce Publishing Company of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ELEMENTARY MACHINE SHOP PRACTICE by T. J. Palmateer, Instructor in Machine 
Shop Practice at Stanford University, California, is a concise well illustrated book. It gives 
practical information on Vise work, Drilling, Lathe workmilling, Machine work and is the kind of 
manual that is re-read and used constantly by the student. The book is published by the Manual 
Arts Press of Peoria, Illinois. 
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“TOO LATE TO USE THIS YEAR” 
is the comment I have had to make a 
number of times on opening up packages 
received for the Scnoot Arts MaGa- 
ZINE. The contributors are disappointed 
the Editor. Our 
requires that we make up our numbers 


and so is schedule 


three months in advance. That seems 
a long way ahead, but some publishers 
even make up their numbers one year 
ahead. Please forecast our numbers so 
that we can receive and use those fine 
that 


issues. To 


ideas you send in appropriate 


help out we give the 
following: 
Contributions should reach the Editor 
as follows: 
On June 1, for September Issue. 
On July 1, for October Issue. 
On August 1, for November Issue. 
On September 1, for December 
Issue. 
On October 1, for January Issue. 
On November 1, for 
Issue. 
On December 1, for March Issue. 
On January 1, for April Issue. 
On February 1, for May Issue. 
On March 1, for June Issue. 
Send everything typewritten if possi- 
ble. 
Use one side of the sheet only. 
Make all line drawings in waterproof 
India ink, not more than twice the size 
you wish them to be, on white bristol 


board. 


February 


Be sure that illustrations are properly 
lettered and that all references to them 
are perfectly clear in the text. 





Editorial Comment 


Photographs for reproduction should 
be clear and sharp and printed on glossy 
surfaced paper. 

Write 
back of each original. 


legends for illustrations on 

Give your full name, official position 
and mailing address at the end of your 
manuscript, or on first page. 

Send everything flat (do not fold or 
roll manuscript or illustrations), and 
securely wrapped and prepaid. 

Enclose postage if you wish rejected 
material returned to you. 

All Material should be addressed to 
Pedro J. Lemos, Editor, the ScHoor 
Arts MaGazine, Stanford 
California. 

HERE IS SOME PUB- 
LICITY for the art Art 
teachers should become active leaders 


University 


GOOD 


teacher. 


in all local movements to better teaching 


conditions: 
SoME ForcEFUL PUBLICITY 
The Connecticut State Teachers 


Association has issued a post card 
containing a number of short messages 
so vital and well worded that they are 
certain to do a great deal of good. A 
placard containing them hung in every 
home in the United States, as the food 
pledge cards were displayed during the 
war, would render a great and timely 
service to the cause of good citizenship. 


It is such publicity as this by local and 


state associations and by state educa- 
tional journals that gives heart to those 
who are working to obtain for education 
the consideration it deserves from the 
National Government. 
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Five RIGHTs OF THE CHILD 

1. The right to health. 

2. The right to work and play. 

3. The right to the social inheritance 
of arts, letters and science. 

4. The right to efficiency. 

5. The right to believe in himself. 

The idea of the modern teacher is to 
The 


longer a 


help the child attain these rights. 


modern school is not any 


“knowledge factory.”’ The teacher is 
the guardian of the child’s health and 
personality as well as of his brain. Are 
the teachers in YOUR town of this sort? 
If not, why not? SAVE OUR SCHOOLS 
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Five RIGHTS OF THE TEACHER 


1. The right to live comfortably. 

2. The right to be free from favorit- 
ism. 

3. The right to advance profession- 
ally. 

t. The right to face sickness and old 
age without fear. 

5. The right to feel self-respecting 


and to enjoy social esteem. 


Desire for service and love of children 


attract teachers to the profession. 
Loyalty to the ideal keeps them in the 


profession. 





A CARTOON FROM THE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 











BORDERS 35 3 CHRISTMAS BORDERS 





A NUMBER OF CHRISTMAS DESIGNS BY P HOLT 
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HUMAN FIGURE 15 PINE TREE FAIRY 
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“THE PINE TRBE FAIRY” 
Songs of the pines this fairy sings 
Songs of nature’s wonderful things 
Her whispering winds and breezes blow 
Secrets, children like to know 


A FAIRY DRAWING BY TED SWIFT. WITH SUCH AN OUTLINE THE SUBJECT 
CAN BE USED FOR COLORING, FOR POSTER DESIGNING OR FOR BOOKLETS 
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ecemoe 


Oa Christmas eve its hard to sleep, 

CHRISTMAS , When — —— 
nes merues all seem to be unstrung, 

aon One's cars heep up a humming. 


[wonder why time moves so slow, But doylight comes at last,ond | 
When doys wewont te hurry, Group all my gifts about me. 
Take such along,long hime tocome = Mow diffrent (hristmos doy would be 

And put us in o Flirry. TaPa ond Ma without me’ 
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POSTER DESIGN 47 15 HEALTH POSTER 
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THE CHRISTMAS SEAL SALE POSTER FOR 1920 





A POSTER DESIGNED BY ERNEST HAMLIN BAKER FOR THE TUBERCULOSIS CHRISTMAS SEALS 
IT IS AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF WHITE PATTERNS AGAINST A DARK BACKGROUND EVERY 
LINE USED IS NEEDED AND SHADING HAS BEEN OMITTED. THESE ARE TWO POSTER POINTS 
WELL WORTH REMEMBERING 


